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no longer passable, nor have the French or German coinages,
francs or florins, found acceptance, the Spanish rial and the
English sovereign are privileged by retaining their monetary
value. For small change the inhabitants of Sedeyr, 'Aared, and
Yemamah avail themselves of what they call a " Djedeedah," or
" new coin," doubtless so entitled on the principle of lucus a
non lucendo, for it is in fact very old ; a piece of debased silver
about the size of a full-grown sixpence, and which, so far as the
faint vestiges of inscription and superscription can with pain
and labour be deciphered, though oftener not a vestige of them
remains, seems to have issued from the Egyptian mint at a date
far anterior to the Mohammed-'Alee dynasty. The smallest
currency in Nejed bears the name of Khordah; it consists of
little irregular copper bits, now square, now round, sometimes
triangular, often polygonal; these are the melancholy produc-
tions of the Basrah mint, at a date of two or three hundred
years back. The inscription, which gives the names of the
local governors who issued this coinage, is almost Cufic, so
coarse and angular are the letters. But Khordah or Djedeedah,
all is foreign; the Wahhabee government has not nor ever had
a mint of its own.

But in !Hasa we find an entirely original and a perfectly
local coinage, namely, the "Toweelah," or " long bit," as it is
very suitably called, from its form. It consists of a small
copper bar, much like a stout tack, about an inch in length, and
split at one end, with the fissure slightly opened; so that it
looks altogether like a compressed Y. Along one of its flat-
tened sides run a few Cufic characters, indicating the name of
the Carmathian prince under whose auspices this choice produc-
tion of Arab numismatics was achieved ; nothing else is to be
read on the Toweelah, neither date nor motto. This currency is
available in IJasa, its native place, alone; and hence the proverb,
" Zey* Toweelat-il-Uasa," " l&e a IJasa long bit," is often ap-
plied to a person who can only make himself valuable at home.
Besides the Toweelah, this last monetary vestige of former inde-
pendence, the Persian "Toman," gold or silver, and the Anglo-
Indian rupee, anna, and pice, are prevalent in $asa. My
readers may rightly conjecture that throughout Arabia barter is
by far more frequent among the villagers, and even the poorer
townsmen, than purchase; though in $asa even a peasant can